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measures  before  this  committee 
4 J for  which  these  hearings  are  being 
held  involve  questions  of  a national 
referendum  on  the  National  Prohibitory  Law, 
the  elimination  of  important  regulations  con- 
trolling the  use  of  alcohol  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, the  increase  in  the  alcoholic  content 
of  liquors  and  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

The  Proposed  Referendum 


The  proposed  referendum,  if  adopted  by 
Congress,  would  be  an  official  sanction  of  a 
method  which  either  directly  or  indirectly 
would  tend  to  undermine  the  American  form 
of  government.  It  would  be  the  first  official 
act  of  Congress  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  that 
portion  of  the  Constitution  which  the  fram- 
ers of  that  document  considered  so  vitally 
important  that  they  placed  it  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility even  of  amendment. 

The  policy  of  a local  or  state  government 
is  determined  by  the  collective  voice  of  the 
individual  voters  of  the  community  or  of  the 
state.  Federal  policies  are  determined  not  by 
the  collective  voice  of  the  individual  voters 
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of  the  nation,  but  by  the  collective  voice  of 
the  individual  States. 

New  York  State,  for  instance,  has  10  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
but  in  determining  Federal  policies,  New 
York  State  in  the  last  analysis  has  only  one 
forty-eighth  of  the  national  voice.  Such  a 
referendum  as  that  proposed  would  give  to 
the  great  State  of  New  York  as  much  of  a 
voice  on  this  important  national  policy  as 
would  be  given  to  all  of  eighteen  other 
States  of  the  Union.  The  methods  used  by 
the  friends  of  prohibition  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  intensive  political  effort 
have  been  legal,  direct,  constitutional  meth- 
ods. Those  who  would  undo  or  modify  the 
work  that  has  thus  been  done,  should  use 
similar  methods. 

So  long  as  only  15,  or  25  or  30  or  even  35 
of  the  States  desired  National  Prohibition 
they  could  have  no  voice  outside  of  their 
own  confines,  and  in  fact  they  could  not  fully 
protect  themselves  and  enforce  their  own 
prohibition  laws  because  of  the  conditions  in 
other  States.  Thirty-five  States  agreed  upon 
the  policy  of  prohibition  could  not  dictate 
the  policy  to  be  followed  in  the  city  of  New 
York  or  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  but 
when  36  States  united  in  a demand  for  Na- 
tional Prohibition,  those  36  States  under  the 
Constitution  had  the  right  to  determine  the 
policy  for  the  entire  Nation,  and  to  prohibit 
the  liquor  traffic  even  in  a city  like  New 
York  and  a State  like  New  Jersey. 

Public  Opinion  and  Prohibition 

Those  advocating  modification  have  sug- 
ested  that  prohibition  does  not  represent  na- 
tional public  opinion. 

Before  National  Prohibition  became  oper- 
ative 75  per  cent  of  all  the  municipalities  and 
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villages,  as  well  as  85  per  cent  of  all  the 
counties  in  the  United  States  were  already 
under  prohibition.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  Nation’s  population,  and  95  per  cent  of 
the  land  area  was  under  prohibition  by  State 
enactment.  Before  we  had  National  Prohi- 
bition 66  of  the  96  members  of  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate and  70  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  at  the  Na- 
tional Capital  representing  States  and  dis- 
tricts already  under  prohibition. 

The  official  majority  for  the  adoption  and 
ratification  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  is  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic.  The  first  eleven 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  rati- 
fied by  the  bare  three-fourths  majority  re- 
quired. When  it  came  to  the  twelfth  amend- 
ment we  had  seventeen  States,  but  four  of 
those  failed  to  ratify.  Five  States  failed  to 
ratify  the  13th  amendment.  Four  failed  to 
ratify  the  14th.  Six  States  did  not  ratify  the 
15th  Amendment.  Six  did  not  ratify  the  16th 
Amendment.  Twelve  States  did  not  ratify 
the  17th  Amendment  and  ten  States  have  not 
ratified  the  19th  amendment.  In  the  case  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  however,  of  the 
48  States,  46  ratified. 

The  aggregate  majority  for  the  original 
Constitution  in  all  the  State  ratification  con- 
ventions was  about  two  to  one.  The  aggre- 
gate majority  for  ratification  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  in  all  the  State  Legisla- 
tures was  more  than  four  to  one. 

By  all  proper  standards  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  the  National  Prohibitory 
Law  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
translation  of  American  public  opinion  into 
law. 
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Prohibition  Fairly  Won 

Prior  to  the  outlawing  of  the  liquor  traffic 
by  Congress  and  the  States,  the  opponents  of 
prohibition  were  given  eminently  fair  con- 
sideration. They  always  had  the  distinct  ad- 
vantage in  the  contest. 

So  long  as  they  could  hold  just  one  more 
than  one-third  of  either  House  of  Congress, 
they  were  able  to  prevent  National  Prohibi- 
tion. Six  wet  States  through  their  represen- 
tatives in  the  lower  House  pf  Congress  could 
have  prevented  National  Prohibition,  but  the 
liquor  traffic  finally  reached  the  point  where 
it  could  not  hold  to  its  support  even  the  Con- 
gressmen from  those  six  wet  states. 

Even  after  National  Prohibition  was  sub- 
mitted by  Congress,  it  had  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  96  State  legislative  bodies  (two  in  each 
State).  So  long  as  the  liquor  interests  could 
hold  the  support  of  a bare  majority  in  one 
house  in  each  of  thirteen  States  they  were 
able  to  block  National  Prohibition.  But  they 
could  not  hold  even  that  margin.  Out  of  the 
96  State  legislative  bodies  93  voted  to  ratify. 

Having  been  fairly  defeated  at  every  point 
and  having  finally  been  outlawed,  the  liquor 
traffic  next  turned  its  attention  to  nullifica- 
tion, thereby  attempting  to  bring  into  dis- 
repute the  law  and  the  Constitution.  In  a 
few  cities  and  States  it  has  succeeded  in  some 
degree,  but  success  even  there  has  been  only 
a partial  success,  and  it  now  seeks  to  secure 
by  an  indirect  method  what  it  could  not  ac- 
complish directly — a method  whereby  condi- 
tions in  a few  large  cities  and  a few  States 
can  be  given  over-emphasis  and  made  indi- 
rectly to  exert  an  influence  all  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  proper  constitutional  and  legal 
voice  such  cities  and  such  States  can  possibly 
have  in  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Constitution. 
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The  Proposed  Legalization  of  Beek 

The  evident  object  of  the  opponents  of 
prohibition  is  to  stretch  the  Constitution,  if 
necessary,  to  bring  back  alcoholic  beer.  Be- 
fore National  Prohibition  7 per  cent  of  the 
beverage  liquor  traffic  was  the  traffic  in  dis- 
tilled spirits.  Three  per  cent  was  the  traffic 
in  wines.  Ninety  per  cent  was  the  traffic  in 
beer.  The  principal  fight  of  the  prohibition 
forces  in  the  drive  for  National  Prohibition 
was  the  fight  against  beer.  Before  National 
Prohibition  the  production  of  beer  in  the 
country  had  reached  the  enormous  figure  of 
two  billion  gallons  per  year.  This  was  the 
amount  produced  and  consumed  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  States  produced 
either  none  or  an  infinitesimal  amount.  These 
two  billion  gallons  of  beer  were  produced 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  States,  cities  and 
wet  districts  containing  a population  of  35,- 
000,000.  If  beer  were  again  to  be  legalized, 
probably  90  per  cent  of  the  old  liquor  traffic 
with  its  attendant  evils  would  return. 

Under  the  old  system  the  average  glass  of 
whisky,  the  average  glass  of  wine,  and  the 
average  glass  of  beer  each  contained  the 
same  amount  of  alcohol.  That  is  why  the 
different  sized  glasses  were  required.  What 
was  desired  was  the  half-ounce  of  alcohol 
in  a drink  whether  that  particular  quantity 
of  alcohol  was  mixed  with  a chaser  of  a 
glass  of  water,  or  whether  it  was  mixed 
with  the  ingredients  that  entered  into  the 
making  of  beer.  The  evident  purpose  of 
modification  now  is  to  inaugurate  a program 
that  will  eventually  secure  that  quantity  of 
alcohol  in  a drink.  The  near-beer  of  today 
is  like  the  old  beer  of  pre-prohibition  days, 
except  that  the  alcohol  in  the  product  is  re- 
duced to  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
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Saloons  Not  Abolished  by  Law 

It  is  argued  that  modification  would  not 
mean  the  bringing  back  of  the  old  time  sa- 
loon. 

Neither  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  nor 
the  National  Prohibitory  Law  prohibits  the 
running  of  a saloon  as  either  a rich  man’s 
club  or  a poor  man’s  club.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  saloons  might  be  set  up  to- 
morrow in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  law  does  not  prohibit  the  old  bar, 
the  brass  rail,  the  glasses,  bottles  filled  with 
liquor  to  drink,  the  tables,  chairs,  bartenders 
and  free  lunches.  The  only  exception  is  that 
liquors  containing  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  alcohol  can  not  be  sold.  The  saloon  as  an 
institution  has  not  been  abolished  by  law. 
The  saloon  was  simply  the  natural  and  log- 
ical vehicle  for  distribution  which  the  per- 
mitted sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  seemed  to  re- 
quire. It  does  not  exist  today  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  where  the  law  is 
enforced  because  it  does  not  pay  financially, 
but  if  the  old  liquor  traffic  were  to  be  brought 
back  the  saloon  either  by  its  old  name  or  by 
some  new  name  would  certainly  come  back. 
The  Federal  Government  can  not  escape 
dealing  with  this  problem  so  long  as  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  stands,  and  if  the 
Federal  Government  proposes  to  take  upon 
its  shoulders  the  task  of  attempting  to  regu- 
late and  control  the  saloon  in  addition  to 
those  phases  of  the  question  with  which  the 
Federal  Government  now  has  to  deal,  it  will 
speedily  find  that  its  enforcement  task  and 
its  difficulties  have  not  been  modified  but 
have  been  multiplied. 

Is  Prohibition  a Success? 

In  determining  the  success  or  failure  of 
prohibition,  some  factors  that  have  to  do 
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with  common  knowledge  of  conditions  should 
be  taken  into  account.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
gather  a mass  of  statistics  to  determine  cer- 
tain facts  that  have  very  much  to  do  with 
answering  the  question  as  to  whether  Na- 
tional Prohibition  has  been  a success  or  a 
failure.  Substantial  success  does  not  mean 
complete  success,  and  there  is  a vast  differ- 
ence between  a substantial  success  not  com- 
plete and  a failure. 

The  average  observing  individual  can  easily 
answer  for  himself  the  important  question  as 
to  whether  as  a rule  there  is  now  greater  or 
less  evidence  of  the  beverage  liquor  traffic 
and  its  evils  on  the  streets  of  any  city,  on 
railroad  trains,  in  interurban  and  street  cars, 
hotels,  restaurants,  manufacturing  plants, 
business  houses,  local,  State  and  Federal  pub- 
lic buildings,  city  council  chambers,  State 
legislative  halls,  and  Congressional  lobbies. 
The  average  casual  observer  who  recalls  con- 
ditions before  the  adoption  of  prohibition  can 
easily  tell  for  himself  whether  today  there  is 
more  or  less  evidence  of  drinking  and  drunk- 
enness at  public  meetings,  in  caucuses,  state, 
local  and  national  political  conventions,  fairs, 
base-ball  and  foot-ball  games,  holiday  cele- 
brations and  functions  of  almost  every  public 
character. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  a commodity 
such  as  liquor  which  was  before  prohibition 
advertised  perhaps  more  widely  than  any 
other  commodity,  in  the  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, on  billboards  and  electric  signs  all  over 
the  country  and  which  was  sold  openly  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  retail  establish- 
ments on  the  principal  street  corners  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  would  have  a larger  sale  and 
consumption  now  that  all  advertisements 
have  been  prohibited;  that  the  entire  trade 
has  been  outlawed  and  that  when  one  wishes 
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to  purchase  a drink  he  must  resort  to  clan- 
destine places  and  methods  and  even  then 
not  be  certain  as  to  whether  he  will  be  poi- 
soned or  whether  he  will  be  arrested? 

If  the  liquor  now  used  is  so  deadly  and  yet 
more  than  ever  is  used,  as  many  enemies  of 
prohibition  insistently  aver,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  the  public  health  record  of  the  Na- 
tion is  so  much  better  in  recent  years  and 
that  the  national  death  rate  has  been  lower 
since  National  Prohibition  went  into  effect, 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic? 

Many  enemies  of  prohibition  insist  that 
such  legislation  is  paternalism;  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  make  men  good  by  law.  Certainly 
the  prime  object  of  the  prohibition  law  like 
most  other  laws  that  affect  the  conduct  of 
the  individual  is  not  to  make  men  good  by 
law,  but  rather  to  protect  society  at  large 
from  the  anti-social  acts  of  those  who  insist 
upon  demonstrating  by  their  conduct  that 
they  can  not  be  made  good  by  law. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  advocates  of 
modification  about  lawlessness,  a crime  wave 
and  vast  increase  of  arrests  since  prohibition 
came.  Many  people  take  these  misrepresen- 
tations without  question  and  without  regard 
to  many  new  causes  of  lawlessness,  yet  the 
facts  are  that  practically  the  only  class  of 
crimes  or  arrests  that  have  greatly  increased 
during  the  past  six  years  have  been  those 
that  have  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  the  au- 
tomobile and  traffic.  If  those  are  eliminated, 
the  statistics  of  500  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  will  show  no  alarming  increase  in 
crime  and  will  also  show  a very  favorable 
tendency  as  compared  with  the  trend  of  ar- 
rests and  crime  in  other  countries  of  the 
world.  The  city  of  London  and  the  city  of 
Paris  have  been  repeatedly  referred  to  as  hav- 
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ing  great  success  in  dealing  with  the  liquor 
problem  as  compared  with  the  city  of  New 
York  under  National  Prohibition.  In  com- 
paring statistics  in  such  cities  the  general  at- 
titude of  the  police  and  the  public  must  of 
necessity  be  taken  into  account.  For  in- 
stance, men  are  arrested  in  New  York  City 
today  who  would  never  be  arrested  under 
the  old  system.  One  reason  is  the  general 
attitude  of  the  public  with  regard  to  seeing 
a drunken  individual.  Another  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapid  development  in  the  use  of 
the  automobile  which  on  the  streets  jeopard- 
izes the  life  of  a drunken  man  although  that 
man  may  not  be  disturbing  the  peace.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  long  as  the  average  drunken 
man  in  London  and  Paris  disturbs  no  one 
and  commits  no  other  offense  he  is  not  only 
allowed  to  go  along  but  often  helped  to  com- 
fort and  safety  by  the  accommodating  police. 
Nevertheless,  while  the  convictions  for  in- 
toxication in  New  York  City  between  the 
years  1918  and  1924  increased  70  per  cent  the 
convictions  for  intoxication  in  the  city  of 
London  increased  more  than  200  per  cent. 
The  records  available  in  the  city  of  Paris 
show  that  the  arrests  for  all  causes  other 
than  intoxication  increased  between  the  years 
1918  and  1924  by  less  than  20  per  cent,  while 
the  arrests  for  intoxication  during  that  same 
period  increased  by  more  than  75  per  cent. 
The  convictions  for  intoxication  per  1,000,000 
population  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  1924 
numbered  2,125;  similar  convictions  in  Lon- 
don numbered  4,058,  while  the  arrests  for  in- 
toxication per  1,000,000  population  (record 
of  convictions  not  available)  in  the  city  of 
Paris  for  the  same  year  numbered  4,719.  My 
own  observations  in  the  city  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  have  convinced  me  that  drunkenness 
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in  that  city  under  so-called  Government  con- 
trol which  is  however,  properly  speaking, 
Government  sale,  is  more  flagrant  than  in 
any  similar  city  of  the  United  States,  even 
under  the  old  saloon  system. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  of  all  those  who 
have  appeared  before  this  committee  asking 
for  modification  of  the  prohibition  law  there 
has  appeared  no  official  representative  of  the 
great  student  bodies  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States  and  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  youth  movements  of 
the  nation. 

Much  has  been  said  about  a vast  amount 
of  drinking  and  increased  drinking  among 
students  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  To  my  knowl- 
edge only  one  official  investigation  has  been 
conducted  in  any  of  the  large  universities 
with  regard  to  this  question.  That  was  in 
the  Ohio  State  University,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  with  about  10,000  students. 

The  following  communication,  signed  by 
Dr.  George  Rightmire,  President  of  the  uni- 
versity, gives  the  very  definite  results  of 
that  investigation: 

“Columbus,  Ohio,  April  10,  1926. 
“My  Dead  Dr.  Cherrington: 

“Your  letter  of  April  8,  concerning  our  ex- 
perience at  this  university  with  alcoholism 
since  prohibition,  has  been  read  very  atten- 
tively. Last  winter  we  were  required  here 
to  undertake  an  investigation  into  the  use  of 
liquor  among  students,  and  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  those  who  know  most  about 
student  life  was  that  the  situation  is  better 
today  than  it  has  ever  been  known  to  be 
here,  and,  in  fact,  the  situation  in  that  re- 
spect here  at  the  present  time  is  thought  to 
be  highly  creditable  to  the  good  sense  and 
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self-restraint  of  the  student  body.  The 
groups  of  students,  such  as  fraternities,  for 
some  years  have  had  regulations  against  the 
use  of  liquor  by  their  members  and  only  a 
few  occasions  have  arisen  within  recent 
years  when  these  restrictions  have  been 
called  into  action.  Of  course,  there  are  oc- 
casional cases  of  student  drinking  and  pos- 
session of  liquor  by  students,  but  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  student  body  is  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

“It  would  be  impossible  here,  so  the  evi- 
dence indicated,  to  connect  student  drinking 
with  prohibition.  Many  things  have  been 
said  which  indicate  that  the  students  rebel 
against  the  prohibition  restriction,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  that  effect  here,  and  clearly 
drinking  among  students  has  vastly  de- 
creased in  recent  years. 

“The  above  is  based  on  quite  a volume  of 
testimony  which  we  took  during  our  investi- 
gation, and  this  testimony  I regard  as  much 
superior  to  the  statements  made  in  numer- 
ous magazine  articles  and  periodical  issues 
of  various  publications. 

“Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  “George  W.  Rightmire, 

“President.” 

Demands  of  Modern  Industrial  Age 

Economic  and  industrial  demands  had 
much  to  do  with  the  adoption  of  prohibi- 
tion. Those  demands  are  more  imperative 
today  than  they  were  when  prohibition  was 
adopted  six  years  ago,  or  than  they  have 
ever  been.  The  new  industrial  revolution 
in  which  America  finds  herself  already  in- 
volved has  made  remarkable  progress  in  six 
years.  Where  unskilled  labor  represented 
the  principal  factor  in  industry  compara- 
tively a few  years  ago,  the  requirement  now 
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is  for  skilled  labor,  with  clear  eyes,  steady 
nerves  and  unclouded  brains.  The  trans- 
formation in  this  respect  in  the  steel  and 
iron  industry,  in  mining,  in  transportation 
and  in  many  other  lines  indicates  that  con- 
ditions have  been  practically  revolutionized 
in  a decade.  Locomotive  engineers,  opera- 
tors of  electrical  machines  in  factories,  to- 
gether with  directors  of  intricate  mining  ma- 
chinery, as  well  as  those  in  control  of  elec- 
trical equipment  now  used  in  practically  all 
the  great  branches  of  industry,  can  hardly 
be  benefitted  by  the  beverage  liquor  traffic. 
Certainly  the  public  is  not  insisting  that  any 
kind  of  alcoholic  liquor  be  made  more  easily 
available  to  the  drivers  of  20,000,000  auto- 
mobile and  auto  trucks,  which  have  more 
than  doubled  in  number  since  prohibition 
was  adopted.  These  special  classes  repre- 
sent the  great  majority  of  the  voters  of 
the  nation.  They  have  come  under  prohibi- 
tion, not  merely  by  reason  of  the  state  law 
or  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  but  by  rea- 
son of  the  economic  law  and  the  great  social 
law  of  public  safety.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  the  liquor  traffic  belongs  to  a lower  and 
a slower  age.  Never  was  that  factor  more 
to  be  considered  than  at  the  present  hour. 

Counting  the  Cost 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  cost 
$75,000,000  a year  to  enforce  this  law  in  the 
district  of  New  York,  but  $75,000,000 — or 
even  many  times  $75,000,000 — for  such  a 
purpose  would  be  incomparably  small  for 
the  Federal  Government  of  today,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  $1,500,000  which  it  cost  the 
poverty-stricken  Federal  Government  when 
George  Washington,  as  President,  spent  that 
much  money  simply  to  make  preparations 
for  a campaign  that  would  have  cost  many 
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millions  of  dollars  more  had  it  been  neces- 
sary to  continue  in  order  to  bring  to  justice 
the  law-defying  distillers  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania in  1794. 

The  Federal  Government  faced  another 
great  crisis  when  the  “whisky  ring’’  of  dis- 
tillers, brewers  and  high  Federal  Govern- 
ment officials,  in  General  Grant’s  adminis- 
tration, with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  defied  Federal  revenue 
laws  and  for  many  years  defrauded  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wholesale.  A very  serious 
situation  developed  in  connection  with  those 
whisky  and  beer  frauds,  but  General  Bab- 
cock, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  almost 
single-handed  and  alone,  took  the  necessary 
heroic  measures,  stood  his  ground  against 
all  pressure  and  finally  brought  the  outlaws 
to  book  and  established  again  respect  for  the 
Government. 

The  District  Attorney  of  New  York  has 
declared  to  this  committee  that  twenty-one 
agents  of  the  Federal  enforcement  depart- 
ment, at  a salary  of  $2,000  a year  each,  in  a 
few  weeks  succeeded  in  reducing  diversions 
of  denatured  alcohol  to  the  value  of  over 
$200,000,000  in  New  York  by  merely  stand- 
ing around  and  furnishing  that  effective 
silent  moral  suasion  that  suggested  to  the 
denaturizers  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
able  to  enforce  its  laws.  He  also  reminded 
this  committee  that  an  effort  of  the  same  char- 
acter in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  evidently 
resulted  in  reducing  such  diversion  to  a very 
much  larger  degree  than  in  New  York,  even 
without  additional  judges  or  court  machinery. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  its  wis- 
dom, for  the  last  several  years  has  spent 
over  $700,000,000  a year  for  the  army  and 
navy.  A nation  that  can  afford  to  spend 
$700,000,000  a year  on  the  army  and  navy 
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for  protection  in  times  of  peace  can  spend 
more  than  $10,000,000  or  $20,000,000  a year 
on  the  enforcement  of  the  national  prohibi- 
tory law.  The  Federal  Government  today  is 
spending  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  its  ordinary  expenditures  to  en- 
force this  law.  The  demand  of  the  defeatists 
is  for  the  Government  to  confess  that  it  can- 
not enforce  its  own  laws  and  increase  the  per- 
centage of  alcohol  from  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  to  two  and  three-fourths  per  cent.  Why 
not  increase  the  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
expenditures  for  prohibition  enforcement  tc 
two  and  three-fourths  per  cent,  which  would 
mean  about  $100,000,000  a year? 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  not  to  surrender 
to  those  who  defy  the  law,  but  to  use  the 
nation’s  resources  to  demonstrate  for  all 
time  that  this  Republic  can  enforce  its  own 
mandates;  not  to  stretch  or  evade  the  Con- 
stitution, but  to  defend  and  protect  it;  not 
to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  but  to 
follow  that  line  which  alone  will  make  for 
the  preservation  of  national  honor. 
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